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THE EXCAVATIONS AT JERICHO 

On April s, 1907, excavations at Jericho were begun by Professor Sellin 
under the auspices of the Deutschen Palaestina Vereins and were continued 
for three weeks without interruption. The results of the excavations are 
published by Dr. Sellin in the fifth number of the Mittheilungen und Nach- 
richten des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins for 1907. 

The area within which excavations were conducted covers a space of 
180 meters by 370, and rises on an average ten meters above the surrounding 
plain. From this mound there ascend seven knolls of an average height of 10 
meters. The first question to be determined was whether the mound 
really contained the remains of an old town; if so, the city wall must be 
sought. To this end, the mound was traversed by trenches in five different 
directions across its northern end, and nowhere in vain. 

The richest results were afforded by the most northern hillock where 
there were unearthed the ruins of a castle. It possesses a massive tower 
three stories high of unburned brick. The castle had four apartments 
on the first floor, seven on the second, and six on the third, all of them open- 
ing off the tower like cells. Some of the partition walls of these rooms still 
remain intact. Rising through the three stories was a stone staircase, of 
which sixteen steps may still be seen, leading to the flat roof. The black- 
ened walls of the building show that at some time it was destroyed by fire. 
From the character of the architecture, the stone knives, and the potsherds 
found inside of the castle, it is evident that it was built in the Canaanitish 
period. Among other things found therein were twenty-two small unburned 
clay tablets, evidently intended for writing purposes, but unfortunately 
not inscribed. There was likewise a clay idol 8 centimeters high, having 
an ox head with the horns broken off. Dr. Sellin declares the castle to 
be the best one from the Canaanitish period which has thus far been 
discovered and of great value for the information it furnishes concerning 
early Canaanitish architecture. 

The city wall was discovered at a distance of 40 centimeters below the 
surface of the mound. It is constructed of bricks of burned clay. The wall 
is 3 meters thick (in one place 12) and 3 meters high, rests upon a stone foun- 
dation 60 centimeters high, and is thus extraordinarily strong. A puzzling 
fact is that at a certain point there leads down from the top of the wall to 
the plain a stone staircase of nineteen steps. Why should ingress to the 
town be made so facile for an invader ? 

Among individual objects of special interest discovered may be men- 
tioned the feet of a small clay figure of Ashtarte, a mazzebah, and decorated 
potsherds with both engraved and painted designs, the first painted designs 
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so far discovered in ancient Palestine, and all belonging to the very oldest 
period of Canaanitish pottery. An object of quite special interest is a stone 
idol in human form, 20 centimeters high and of primitive workmanship, and 
a jar handle with a stamp bearing two ancient Hebrew characters which 
Sellin deciphers as ST . This, of course, might be the name of the Hebrew 
deity, Jehovah, but it might also be a fragment of some other name. Con- 
jectures must wait upon further information. The especial interest of this 
latter discovery lies in the fact that it furnishes evidence that the Canaanites 
already as early as 1500 b. c. employed the alphabet common to the Phoeni- 
cians, Moabites, and ancient Hebrews, notwithstanding the evidence of the 
Tell el-Amarna and other tablets of the wide use of the Babylonian script 
in Canaan at this time. 

It is a matter of surprise that from the top to the bottom of the mound 
nothing but successive layers of Canaanitish remains have been discovered, 
so that we have here the deposit and continuous record of a thousand years 
of Canaanitish culture. It will be the task of further investigations to 
explore a second castle discovered in the progress of the work, and to 
locate the Hebrew town of Jericho rebuilt by Hiel (I Kings 16:34). 

The evidence of the excavations thus far is conclusive that the town 
here discovered is the Jericho once destroyed by the Israelites, and we 
shall await with eager interest the results of work now being conducted by 
Dr. Sellin on the same site. It would seem to be safe to say, on the basis 
of the discoveries thus far, that the Canaanitish Jericho, having an existence 
of centuries behind it, was wiped out of existence in mid career, and that 
this happened before the Israelites had in any way had opportunity to 
influence the manners and customs of the town. The excavations thus to 
this extent are in perfect agreement with the biblical record. 
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